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OKO V INT DOTTING THE i's 


Monday, October 22 _ First comes the dubbing. In Italy the synchronized 
sound track—the one made simultaneously with the filming—is not what 
the audience hears. Its function is to provide the official text of the dialogue 
and to help the actors, when they record the “real” sound track in a studio, 
to recapture the vocal inflections of the original, and to time their words to 
the movements of the lips on the screen. 

Often the actors who appear in the film are not those whose voices are 
heard. For Fellini it is a problem of choosing virtually the entire cast de 
novo, because, when he hired his actors, he based his decisions primarily. 
on their visible talents. He knows that auditory problems can always be 
resolved later, during the dubbing. 

Hence, far from being a purely mechanical aspect of the final polishing 
of the film, the dubbing becomes almost as complicated as the filming itself. 
From the start, new voices must be found for Guido Alberti, Gege 
Conocchia, Anouk Aimée, Jean Rougeul and Ian Dallas, among the major 
characters. La Saraghina, the grandmother, the nurses and the children 
will have to speak the Romagna dialect. 

At the first session of voice tests, Fellini comes into the little recording 
studio full of joviality: “Well, is it all finished?” 

He runs quickly through a number of candidates for the voices of 
Conocchia and Luisa. But this is only the first of a long series of tests. 
Leaving, he asks Whirlwind, “What time shall I come tomorrow?” 

“When it suits you. It’s up to you to tell me what time I should have 
the actors here.” 

“No, you tell me. I’m an employee too.” 

It is a joke, but the tone and the look in the eyes, as we huddle in the 
doorway in the rainy night, are no longer those to which I have become 
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